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GE. st ah wd 
” MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1830. 
ON, THE ESSENCE®ZOF OPERA. 
A coRRESPONDENT, who signs himself Delta, has obliged us with the following “ Essence of Opera,” which he describes as “ a once 
celebrated and long-forgotten jeu d’esprit? We think we remember it somewhere, but are glad to see it again, and hope our readers 
q will be as much pleased with it. The translation is appended for the first time. 
RD. ALMANZOR ET IMOGEN. ALMANZOR AND IMOGEN. 
OPERA EN TROIS ACTES. AN OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
: = SUJET DE CET OPERA. SUBJECT OF THE OPERA, 
Une jeune Prince Americain A brave young Prince a young Princess adores ; 
Adore pre Princesse ; : A combat kills him, but a God restores. 
Cet amant, qui perit au milieu de la piece, 
Ace, Par le secours d’un Dieu ressuscité a la fin. PROLOGUE. 
, PROLOGUE. A Musician. People, appear, approach, advance. 
TER, Un Musicien. Peuple, entrez—que lon s’avance. To the Singers. 
| i F Aux Chanteurs. The chorus you, ye singers, bear. 
Vous, tachez de prendre le tems. 
To the Dancers. 
Aux Danseurs. 
: , Extend your knee-pans you, and dance; 
Vous, le jambe tendu, partez bien en cadence. Let's colebets tits MAEM aul 
, tS =; - 
Celebrons le bonheur des fidéles amans ! a 
ACT I. 
CTE I. 
, : e Imogen. My love! 
Imogene. Cher Prince, on nous unit ! : : 
1 : z 2 tee : Almanzor. My soul! 
iN. Almanzor. J’en suis ravi, Princesse ! ’ 
, g , Both. At length then we unite! 
Les Deux. Peuples, chantez, dansez, montrez votre alégresse ! . : 
Le Cheur. Chantons, dansons, montrons notre alégresse ! People, sing, dance, and shew us your delight. 
— - ? ‘ - : Chorus. Let’s sing, and dance, and shew ’em our delight. 
ACTE Ul. 
Imogene. Amour ! ACT II. 
(Tumulte de guerre. Le Prince parait, poursuivi par Imogen. O love ! 
URE, ses Ennemis. Combat. Le Princesse sevanouit. [A noise of war. The Prince appears, pursued by his enemies. 
Le Prince est tué.) Combat. The Princess faints. The Prince is mortally 
Cher Prince ! wounded.) 
RDE, Almanczor. Helas ! Almanzor. Alas’ 
| Imogene. Quoi! Imogen. Ah, what! . 
ITT, > ER Jexpire ! Almanczor. I die! 
\ Imogene. O malheur! Imogen. ; Ah me! 
toll. Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre douleur ! People, sing, dance, and shew your misery. 
Vedy, Le Cheur. Chantons, dansons, montrons notre douleur ! Chorus Let’s sing, and dance, and shew our misery. 
King ACTE Ill. ACT Ill. 
=> . 
masin, Pallas dans un nuage, % Almanzor. Pallas descends ina cloud to Almanzor, and speaks. 
3. Tett, Pallas te rend le jour! Pallas. Almanzor, live ! 
Imogene. Ah! quel moment ! Imogen. Oh bliss ! 
Almanzor, Ov suis-je ? Almanzor. What do I see? 
Les Trois.=Peuples, chantez, dansez, celebrez ce prodige! Trio. _ People, sing, dance, and hail this prodigy. 
VEDY. La Cheur, Chantons, dansons, celebrons ce prodige ! Chorus. Let’s sing, and dance, and hail this prodigy. 
ELLS, pin —— ssi ae : 
THE READER: The following anecdote is worth many pages of court intrigues 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW oR oTHERWIsE | 224 diplomacy :— 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. ic It was ” care ve the new — (Henry II) to celebrate the 
—____—. : obsequies of his predecessor in the most magnificent style. The 
The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. 1. pp. 382. | bishop, who proncunced the funeral oration, used a bold Fg 
(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopeedia). which gave occasion to the bigots of the Sorbonne to shew their 
wee [Further Notice.] zeal. King Francis, according to the worthy prelate, had been of 
‘A ae. We conclude, without delay, our notice of the first volume of | 8° holy r life, - oa soul _s es mp, ie ure without 
Mr Crowe’s w . Stn Me ; passing throug the flames of purgatory. € denial of purgator 
RLEY ae werk, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing the | was a favourite tenet of the Reformers. The Sorbonne forthwit 
, most interesting summary of French history that has yet been seen | accused the preacher of heresy: they sent a deputation to St Ger- 
W, m the language. The author’s philosophy does not always see | main, to make known their complaint to the King. Mendosa, a 
' quite so far,as might be wished. He sometimes forgets the excuses | Chief officer of the court, first received it; and, by a facetious 
| of the human being in his indignation against the bad prince or de- = saved — on a act of P tan te r Calm yourselves, 
magogue ; but then his indignation is impartial: he errs from a right gentlemen,” see Re the Spe es Se eee) a eee 
feeling : he ishonest. He is al a ses 5 d known the good King Francis as well as I did, you would have 
4 st. Tie 1s also sometimes eloquent ; and 1s SO good | better understood the words of the preacher. Francis was not a 
at telling a story, that we must repeat our regret at his partaking of | man to tarry long anywhere; and’ if he did take a turn in pur- 
the common error of historians in not giving us more of the pre- | gatory, believe me, the devil himself could not persuade him to 
. ° ° ° ako amartins : s ’ 
— _ Sence and conversation of his dramatis persone. History, than make anything like a sojourn.” ’ 
pers which nothing is more dramatic, is too apt to be treated in a man- In the next paragraph is an account of “the famous duel be- 
s . . . 
. ~ nin ner the reverse of a stage-play. Its murders and battles are brought | tween Jarnac and Chataigneraie,” which was “ the first striking 
forward, and its characters and conversation kept behind the | event of Henry’s reign.” 
yee ‘ Jarnac and Chataigneraie,’ says Mr Crowe, ‘had both been pages 
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in the court of Francis I. Chataigneraie was a stout youth, given 
to quarrel, skilled at his weapon, and renowned for his hardihood : 
he excelled in those rude and martial exercises which the Dauphin 
Henry loved, and was consequently a favourite with him. Jarnac, 
on the contrary, was a beau, given to gallantry, and fond of dress 
and elegance, a taste which he indulged beyond his apparent means. 
It happened that once in the society of iene. Chataigneraie, con- 
temning such taste and such a mode of life, asked Jarnac where he 
found resources for such expense? Jarnac replied, “ that although 
his father was liberal in his allowances, yet that he obtained an 
increase of funds through his step-mother, with whom he had made 
himself a favourite.’ This passed. But Chataigneraie construed 
the words of Jarnac into an insinuation that he enjoyed the favour 
of his step-mother in a criminal sense. He mentioned this to 
Henry, who reported it to Diana of Poitiers. The calumny circu- 
lated in whispers, and at length reached the ears of Jarnac’s father. 
The son was summoned. In person he disavowed the crime, and 
succeeded in exculpating himself. He followed this up by appear- 
ing before Francis in the presence of the court, and declaring, that 
whoever had given birth to such a report, “ lied in his throat.”” The 
Dauphin took this deadly insult to himself; he however could not 
come forward. The rude Chataigneraie did; and asserted that he 
had heard Jarnac boast that he had been too intimate with his step- 
mother. A challenge, of course, was the consequence, and Francis 
was besought by the antagonists to appoint the field for a combat, 
the issue of which was to decide the innocence or guilt of Jarnac. 


Se 
and the child that could wield a mallet, it is recorded, was directed 
to dash out the brains of the infants of heretics. What is surprising 
the victims made no resistance! The most valiant captains bared 
their throats to the knife; they would not derogate, at such a 
moment, from their character of martyrs. Most were murdered as 
they slept, or when just starting from their beds. Teligny, to whom 
the Admiral had given his daughter, was shot on the tiles of his 





house. One old noble, Caumont de la Force, who had himself 
received his death-wound, saw one of his sons slain: ere his strength 
left him, he had presence of mind to fling himself upon his other 
son, still sleeping; and thus concealed and preserved him with a 

arent’s dead body. A Huguenot, pursued by a captain of the 
Kine’s guard, in the very palace, rushed towards the chamber of 
the King of Navarre, forced it open, and flung himself into the bed 
| for safety. Charles’s sister, Margaret, the bride of the late spousals, 
| was init alone. She sprung up in affright, the Huguenot still clinging 

to her for safety. The captain arrived with his drawn sword, but was 
| so struck with the ludicrous position of the terrified princess and the 
| Huguenot, that he burst into laughter, and was induced to spare 
| his victim. 

* No allowable space would suffice for the records of such indis- 
criminate massacre. Charles, by his missives, ordered the same 
scene to be renewed in every town throughout his dominions. And 
the principal cities but too zealously responded. Fifty thousand 
Protestants are said to have fallen victims of the monarch’s order, 
A few commanders refused. The Viscount d’Orthe wrote to the 








Francis, however, forbade the duel, either averse to the absurd | Count, “‘ that he commanded soldiers, not assassins.’” And even 


system of judicial combat, or aware how much the imprudence of 


the public executioner of a certain town, when a dagger was put 


his son had been the occasion of the quarrel. On ang acces- | into his hands, flung it away, and declared himself above the crime. 


sion, Jarnac renewed his challenge and demand. The 


‘ing con- | 


The family of the Montmorencies, though Catholics, showed their 


sented. The lists were prepared at St Germain: Henry and | abhorrence of these acts, and had the courage to take down the 


his court were witnesses. When the antagonists met in the 
enclosed field, the slender Jarnac seemed unable to resist the 


owerful Chataigneraie: he retired before his blows, covering 
fimself with his buckler, until seizing an opportunity, he 
wounded his adversary in the back of the leg and completely dis- 
abled him. The victor, however, spared his adversary. Having, 
in vain, asked Chataigneraie to recall the calumnies that he had 
uttered, Jarnac advanced towards the monarch, and, by the usual 
g it at the sovereign’s disposal, waved his right to | 


courtesy of placin 


his enemy’s life. The proud Chataigneraie scorned to be thus 


| 


| body of the Admiral, which had been hung to the common gibbet, 
| and to give it burial at Chantilly. Charles IX had not failed to 
| visit it, while yet suspended. His followers complained of the 

odour. “ The body of a dead enemy cannot smell otherwise than 
| sweet,” was his reply. And yet this is the monarch whom some 
historians uphold to have been sincere in his demonstrations of 
friendship to Coligny; and who, say they, was but subsequently 
induced, by an intrigue of Catherine and of Guise, to consent to 

the massacre. He now avowed that all was committed by his or- 
| ders ; and even held a bed of justice in his parliament for the very 


spared: he refused chirurgical aid; even tore his wounds open | purpose. The trembling judges, with De Thou, their president, 
when they had been dressed, and died. Such was the judicial could not but applaud his zeal. As for De Hopital, who had long 


combat, in which is said to originate the modern duel.’ 


| been banished from court, and who had abandoned the friendship 


: ; : F | of Catherine since she had joined the Guises, he expected not to 
It seems probable, from the obstinacy of Chataigneraie, that | : ret ’ I 


be spared, and ordered his domestics to throw open the gates. 


Jarnac, in his foppery, had insinuated what he was accused of,— They disobeyed, and the murderers were unable to reach him. But 


perhaps in manner, though not in words Probably even some- 


| De l’Hopital did not long survive to deplore the miseries of his 


thing of the generosity with which he spared the other’s life, was | Country. His words were, “ After such horrors, I do not wish to 


owing to a consciousness of it. 


ive.” The joy of the Pope, on the other hand, and of Philip of 


A oe | Spain, knew no bounds. The supreme pontiff went in state to his 
The story of the massacre of St Bartholomew has been often | ~')..’ : rs , 


told, but it will bear repetition when told well, and indeed is one 
among those super-eminent follies of mankind which cannot be | 
repeated too often for our advancement and self-knowledge. 


cathedral, and returned public thanks to heaven for this signal 
mercy. 

‘ Charles had spared his sister’s husband, the young King of Na- 
| varre, and his companion, the Prince of Condé. It was only at the 


Charles IX had hoped to get the religious and civil factions that er a agers soar Death, or the mass, was Sree app 
: ° ‘ ° } +.) . | OTfrere o them; and bo é *r some re: ance, ylelded In appear- 
distracted his reign into such a tumult with one another, as might | uot ps heen ban eo aoe ey Se ey ee ee 


bring their quarrel to a head, and rid him of the chiefs of both 
parties. He was disappointed; and in a consultion held by him | Henry de 
with his brother the Duke of Anjou, the Guises, and the queen- the crime, 


mother,—a general massacre of the Huguenots was resolved on. 


| ance. On the other hand, mere abhorrence of the massacre caused 
| many Catholic gentlemen to turn Huguenots. Amongst these was 
la Tour d’Auvergne, Viscount de Turenne. After all, 

from which so much was expected, produced neither 
| peace nor advantage. The Huguenots were, indeed, paralysed by 
| the blow; but the Catholics were no less stupified by remorse and 


‘ > eve of St Bart} Ww a § . — s oe ‘ ° . . ° . 
The eve of St Bartholomew, the 24th of August, was the night | shame. King Charles himself seemed stricken by avenging fate. He 











appointed. The Prince of Navarre and the Prince of Condé were the | was nervous and agitated. The blood he had spilled seemed ever to 
only I potestants te be spared: yet Charles, on observing the young | stream before his eyes. A continual fever took possession of him, 
Count de Rochefoucault, whom he liked, about to leave the Louvre, | and henceforth never ceased to consume him. * * * * He ex- 
laid his hand upon him, and besought him to stay that night at the pired on the 30th of May 1574, after having nominated the queen- 
palace. The Count refused; the King entreated; but fearing to 1 ; t 
‘awake suspicion, he abandoned his friend to his fate. All was wake- 
ful that night in the Louvre. The orders were issued; and Charles, 


mother to be regent during his successor’s absence. 
| ©The character of Charles is graven in the events of his reign. 
ica hed tl 3 ; | He was a cruel and perfidious monster; and although a great por- 
The ess anc snag , gy or aga hours in horrible Suspense. | tion of the burden of ‘his crimes must fall on the religion which 
e 2ey7/). « 2 c9Q “Pe w "he os . ~ 
ahr 3 so ages: of al : e of re ene cpg The | prompted and absolved, nay, nominally hallowed them, yet to have 
as ieit a record of the moment, and describes the stunning Ee antal j -rpetrati th ‘ities iS ‘1e 
effect of the first pistol-shot that broke. the stillness of the night sed te Gunshot Ge de oe, ig ie for f emganecs 
. = “a - . 6 ‘ ? ‘ ; k : oa ‘ | = . bs : re} m “as a, 
a and his ye of a rushed out at the sound towards | of language; one might suppose that the mere facts, the massacres 
o payee preys whi st t - tocsin of St Germain ? Auxerrois | of the time, would sufficiently provoke the judgment of every reader. 
a nae “upton =F “a Qn : ve ae a of their brethren. | But the memory of Charles TX has never wanted defenders. Bran- 
A Fo de tht ret ee ” b a ¢ abode, and forced his way In, tome describes him as a pattern of amiability and virtue. Catholic 
¢ ‘ oe Are “Tay ae , ° 2 i 7 
leew Bé oc rat to ¢ ” 4 vut ye ae pe vee a | writers have not ceased to vaunt and to excuse him; and even & 
as Beme, a German follower of the Duke’s, who rushed up | modern histori: a San ; is extreme viva 
: : : modern historian, Anquetil, begs us “ to excuse his extreme viva- 
nate ny yey. an 2 ange orn a ts a city,” and informs us “ that his good qualities were far more i 
prayer. 8 10u Who art Coligny ’” asked the assassin. ‘It , ‘ is bs 15 9? ? om 
is ps» replied the Admiral: “ young man, respect my grey hairs.” | “2 sam es ms as bly so* 
Béme, for answer, plunged his sword in the Admiral’s body, and| 7 T ~TOW® TOF the sake of human nature, and reasonably % 
exclaimed through the window, “ He is done for!”— Let us see | Might have allowed Charles his defenders. Doubtless there 1s 
though,” cried the sanguinary Guise; and the bleeding corpse of | either great weakness, or a bad complexional tendency, in the man 
$ . =h.5 . . s = — al B, | . a . e ° eS 
ie ae ee n tozhim : _ wiped the See with his hand- | who is eager to do ferocious things, even for what he thinks honest 
erchiet, In order to recognise the features, : ’ fas satisfie : 
, ’ e features, and then was satisfied. purposes; but Charles, on some occasions (as when he wrote the 
The same scene was repeated in every street, almost in every 


house. The catholics, with the sign of the cross in their caps, of | verses, for instance, to Ronsard) did show a graceful turn of mind ; 
the image of the Virgin round their necks, to distinguish them, pur- | and his remorse, under all the allowed, and even “ hallowed ” cit- 
sued all those that bore not these symbols of the assassin, and | cumstances of his crime, surely evinces that there was originally 
murdered them without pity, Women were not spared, nor youth; | much good in him, 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Royar Airs PreasantLy Resuxep.—A princess having repeat- 
edly asked a French lady, in the course of a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation, how many children she had; and having been twice 
answered that she had three ;—the lady at last replied:—* As I 
have not had another, since your highness did me the honor to en- 
quire last, I have still but three.”—French Homonymes. 


KNowLEDGE oF Not Know1nG.—*“ What is the soul?” was a 
question once put to Marivaux. “ I know mess it,” he an- 
swered “ but that it is spiritual and immortal.”—‘‘ Well,” said his 
friend, “ let us ask Fontenelle, and he will tell us what it is.’— 
“No,” cried Marivaux ; “ ask anybody but Fontenelle, for he has 
too much good sense to know any more about it than we do.”— 
Dr Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind. 


A Common ERROR CORRECTED.—Though a linguist should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet 
if he have not studied the solid things in them as well as the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 


dialect —Milton. 


Opinion in good men is‘ but knowledge in the making —7he 
same. 


Points or TraGepy.—At the representation of the French 
y of Camilla, which was performed but once, and in which 
the heroine kills herself with a knife, a spectator exclaimed: “ // y a 
pourtant du fer (du faire) dans cette piece ;’? to which another 
lied: “ Ah! c’est acier (a scier).”’ These phrases, as spoken, 
might mean—“ There is some metal in this piece’—“ Ah! it is 
steel;” or, “ There is some skill in this piece”—“ Ah! it is in 
boring.” —French Homonymes. 

ApvicE AND Goon Naturre.—Madame de la Vapauliére once 
gave to her husband, who was much addicted to gambling, a fish- | 
tray richly worked, with her own portrait on one side, and on the 
other, those of their children, with the motto: ‘ Think of us.’ 


Toast, a strong aristocratic one, given at a corporation dinner, 
in the West of England, after many loyal and constitutional senti- | 
ments had burst forth. “ May the Tree of Liberty be transplanted 
from France into Hell, and eternally bear, as fruit, the souls of all | 
Republicans.” A wag in company, from whom I relate the circum. | 
stance, observing the temper of his associates, and estimating their 
talents by their conversation, was soon after called on for a senti- 
ment. At the moment the chairman addressed him, a recent | 
creation of peers was the topic of conversation, and he ventured | 
on the following ambiguous reply; in which he concealed the 
wishes of a Jacobin, under the semblance of aristocracy. “ May all 
men be made Peers ;”’ it was drank with three times three.—/ rom 
the Lounger’s Common-place Book. 





Test oF FrienpsHip.—* Jf you think any one your friend,” 
says Seneca, “in whom you do not put the same confidence as 
yourself, you know not the real power of friendship. Consider long 
whether the individual whom you view with regard, is worthy to 
be admitted to your bosom; but, when you have judged and found 
him truly worthy, admit him to your very heart. He will be the 
more faithful, as your confidence in his fidelity is more complete.” 


Scate or Decrers.—lIn the great scale of power, which ascends 
from the lowest of the people to the Sovereign to whom all are 
submitted,—in which the inferior, at every stage, is paying court to 
his superior, and receiving it, in his turn, from those who are infe- 
rior to himself,—-it is not easy to say at what point of the scale the 
pleasure of the homage is most sincerely felt. There is much truth 
in one of Fielding’s lively pictures of this sort of homage, in which 
he reduces the difference of power to the different hours of the day at 
which we are great men. “ With regard to time, it may not be unplea- 
sant,” he says, “ to survey the picture of dependence like a kind of 
ladder, As, for instance, early in the morning arises the postilion 
or some other boy, which great families no more than great 
ships are without, and falls to brushing the clothes, and cleaning 
the shoes of John the fuotman, who, being drest himself, applies his 
hands to the same labours for Mr Secondhand, the squire’s [zen- 
tleman; the gentleman, in the like manner, a little later in the day, 
attends the squire ; the squire is no sooner equipped, than he attends 
the levee of my lord; which is no sooner over, than my lord himself 
Is seen at the levee of the favourite; who, after the hour of homage 
18 at an end, appears himself to pay homage to the levee of his 
sovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of depend- 
ence, any one step at a greater distance from the other, than the 
first from the second; so that, to a philosopher, the question might 
only seem, whether you would choose to be a great man at six in 
t oo. or at two in the afternoon.” —Brown’s Philosophy of the 

ind, 

No Porery.—The Duchess of Marlborough, when ill of an 
ague, refused to take the cinchona, because it was called at that 
time “ Jesuit’s bark.” The clergy at the Reformation were wiser, 
inasmuch as they did not refuse to take the Papistical tithes: for 

the rest, our No-Popery legislators are pretty much on an intel- 
lectual par with poor Sarah.—Lady Morgan’s Book of the Boudoir. 


More harm is done by falsehood in an hour, than by violence in 
a year.— The same. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Virginius—Popping the Question—The Brigand. 
Covent GarpeNn.—The Carnival at Naples—Auld Robin Gray—The Blue Anchor. 





Drury Lane. 

To go to the play on Saturday night was like going through a dark 
stormy sea to an enchanted island. The wind roared, the rain 
came down in torrents; pattens clacked; the lamps were like 
beacons in the tempest; old gentlemen were seen, by their light, 
pulled along by their inverted umbrellas; the hackney coaches 
plunged about like Dutch luggers; the carriages were the skiffs ; 
the “mudshine”’ was seen in all its horror, gleaming through the 
dark, in gutter and on pavement; in short, all the world was roar 
clatter, and deluge. The coach lands at the step of a mansion 
inviting as an enchanted house in the Black Sea: we enter, and 
find hundreds of faces all bent upon the dry and comfortable plat- 
form called a stage, and laughing at the pleasant woman yclept 
ORGER. 

The farce of Popping the Question, which we saw on Saturday 
night, has nothing in it very new: it looks like an act or two taken 
out of a larger piece; but the author (Mr Buckstone£) has a ge- 
nuine turn for humour, combined with a better taste for writing 


than has been common of late years among the authors of minor 


pieces; and his farce, with the help of Farren and the other 
performers, is very pleasant throughout. Our readers, we suppose, 
know the plot. A self-satisfied old gentleman “ Mr P.” videlicet, 
Mr Primrose (Farren) makes a delicate declaration of love to a 
young lady (Mrs Newcompe) which she takes for his approbation 
of her union with another. Wishing to have the approval of all 
his gossiping acquaintances on a point so interesting to his future 
card-tables and tea parties, he seeks the good wishes of elderly Miss 
Biffin (Mrs Grover) and elderly Miss Winterblossom (Mrs C. 


| Jones), who each of them construe his delicate explanations into 


an offer of marriage to themselves. Miss Biffin in consequence 


'is about to go and invite her friend Miss Winterblossom to be her 


bride’s maid, when the latter waits upon her with the same inten- 
tion; and a laughable scene of equivoque follows, ending in a fit 
of mutual rage at discovering the other’s “preposterous preten- 
sions.” One of the ladies commences this tragic part of the scene 
by repeatedly desiring the other “not to make a noise;” the 
other is “ aggravated” with this, and makes the dreadfullest noise 
she can, by throwing over the chairs and tables, and _ finally 
screaming out of the window for “Mr P.”! In comes Mr P., and 
is seized upon for an explanation, which he makes to the terror 
and indignation of both parties. They are in the act of chasing 
him about, when the young lady comes in, and astonishes Mr P. 
by introducing her husband; upon which the elderly fair ones 
embrace one another in a transport of reconcilement and renewed 
hope, and again shew smiling faces to the gallant senior, who for 
his part takes the matter gaily, consoling himself with a remark of 
“my lord North’s,” that “it is easier to get a wife than to get rid 
of one.” 

Farren’s acting is excellent in characters of this sort. He hits 
the exact point between gaiety and formality,—between the fragility 
of age, and the vivacity of unconquered animal spirits. The forma- 
lity seems only a habit just sufficient to do justice to the preten- 
sions of his person; the gaiety is genuine, and indulges in that 
kind of comment upon itself which marks the genuine comedian, 
and establishes a rich intercourse with the audience. The dandy 
tone of Farren’s old beaux, when they are congratulating them- 
selves, or otherwise indulging their vanity, is especially ludicrous, 
It seems at once fat in his throat and hollow in his cheeks; and 
he throws up the last syllable of his speeches, with a sort of 
cockatoo levity, that forms the climax of the self-complacency. He 
is also inimitable, in the suddenness with which he alters the ex- 
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pression of his countenance from a pretended excess of pleasure 
(as between these two old ladies for instance) to an aside of unut- 


terable loathing and bewitherment. We have no better word at 


hand: we mean, that he looks suddenly shrunk up and blighted in 
the face, with the excess of his aversion. 

Mrs OrGER was very pleasant, natural, and chattering, in the 
part of Bobbin, the maid-servant, who advises the young lovers to go 
to church directly, and get married; and who is so delighted at the 
idea of going with them, and being a party concerned. She puts on 
her gloves and bonnet with such a holiday gusto, and makes such a 
merit of getting out of doors, that we seem as if we ought to rise 
and go with her. And Mrs Grover and Mrs C. Jones are both 
excellent in the two Duennas. Their tones, their toupee, their 
fine gowns and aprons, their fat cosy airs and affected prettinesses, 
made a complete picture, as they sat in their chairs together, dis- 
cussing the mysteries of the old beau. It was better than a picture 
by Smirke. The jumping and screaming of Mrs Jones at the win- 
dow, when she is wound up to the climax of her rage, and goes 
calling upon “ Mr P.” at every jump, is excellent broad comedy, 
with a just confidence. Be 








EPITAPH ON A PRAGMATICAL FORMALIST. 


Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings. 
COWLEY’S OPINION ON THE SUBJECT OF PROPERTY. 
A field of corn, a fountain, and a wood, 
Is all the wealth by nature understood. 
The monarch, on whom fertile Nile bestows 
All which that grateful earth can bear, 
Deceives himself, if he suppose 
That more than this falls to his share. 
Whatever an estate does beyond this afford, 
Is not a rent paid to the lord; 
But is a tax illegal and unjust, 
Extracted from it by the tyrant lust. 


(Quoted in “ Laconics.” 





Errata IN THE THEATRICAL ARTICLE op Fripay, 

Instead of, Mrs Davenport dug her words in as if she was ** striking 
pins,”—read as if she was “sticking pins.” A few lines farther, Miss 
Morpavunt was designated simply as “ Morpaunr.” The hurry of a paper 
like ours often causes errors of the press. 
good sense of the reader, to correct for himself; but notice them once and 
away, lest we should seem to be thoughtless on the subject. 
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This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Bucxstone]. 
Act L—Winrter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, MrWINNING, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 
Act II.—Sumnmer. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 

Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


To conclude with 


THE QUADRUPEDS. 


We generally leave them to the | 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Historical Play of 


HENRY THE FIFTH. 
[By Suakspeare]. 
Isabel, (Queen of France) Mrs BAILEY, 
Katherine, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly, Mrs C, JONES. 
King Henry the Fifth, Mr MACREADY, 
Duke of Gloucester, Mr HOWARD, _—_— Duke of Bedford, Mr HONNER 
Duke of Exeter, Mr COOPER, . 
Earl of Westmorland, Mr J. VINING, Bishop of Ely, Mr W. BENNETT 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr COOKE, j 
Earl of Cambridge, Mr YARNOLD, Lord Scroop, Mr BEDFORD 
Sir Thomas Grey, Mr HOWELL, Sir Thos. Erpingham, Mr EATON 
Gower, Mr YOUNGE, Nym, Mr PERRY, : 
Fluellen, Mr WEBSTER, Pistol, Mr HARLEY, 
Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Boy, Mr RICHARDSON, 
Williams, Mr ANDREWS, 
Charles Vith of France, MrHAMMERTON, 
The Dauphin, MrH, WALLACK, Duke of Burgundy, MrC, JONES 
Constable of France, MrCATHIE, Gov. of Harfleur, Mr FENTON, : 
Mountjoy, (a Herald) Mr BLAND, Bates, Mr TAYLEURE. 


Previous to tbe Play, Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Faust.” 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, entitled 
LES TROIS SULTANES. 
[By Mons. Simon}. 

Piincipal Characters, by Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and Malle, 
ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, her first appearance, 
Mons. SIMON and MrGILBERT, &c. 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANTELLO. 


[By H. M. Mitner, Esq. from the French]. 


Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss PEARSON, 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 


Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon, Webster, &e. 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman), (first time), Mr HORN, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffino, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 

A Spanisu Borero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 
Principal Dancers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’Henry, Lane, &e. 








To morrow there will be no Performance. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1 ceiimainmanins 
This Evening, will be revived the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesue}]. 
Mrs Haller, (3rd time) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Claudine, Miss PERRY, 
Susan, Mrs Daly, Harnah, Miss Brown. 
The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss E Kendall and Miss Hunt, 
George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F’. Sutton. 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture ** D’ Adrien.” 


To which will be added, the Farce of 


TEDDY THE ‘TILER. 
[By G. H. Ropwetr]. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 


Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 
Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton, 


Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 


Frederick, Mr, BAKER, Bi mbirdire. Mr. HORREBOW, 
Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR, , 
Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON, 


Suff, Mr. HENRY, Mr. IRWIN, 
To conclude with the Musical Romance of 


ROBERT THE DEVIL, 
The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 
Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blanche, Miss HUGHES. 
Matilda, Mrs VINING, —Lodine, Miss CAWSE. 
Robert, (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 
Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 
Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 


Apewell, 


To-morrow there will be no Performance. 
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